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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CAEINET. 


Letters of Eliza continued from page 74. 
LETTER IV. 


Dear Orrv1a,—To close my narrative 
which must by this time have tired your 
patience, will be the subject of this epis- 
tle, and probably the last that you will 
ever receive from your unfortunate 
friend. 

In my last, T mentioned the death of 
Mrs. Shortly after that event, 
Maria, whose feeling heart could not 
bear the sudden loss of an affectionate 
father, and the endearing caresses of a 
tender mother, gradually declined.— 
The untimely fate of her father, and 
sudden death of her mother operated so 
powerfully on her feelings as to under- 
mine her constitution, and she sunk un- 
der the blow ; giving to us all the sweet 
consolation on her death bed, of exhibit- 
ing a firm hope of exchanging a life of 
sorrow for one of happiness with her pa- 
rents in another world. 

It seemed as if a kind of fatality had 
attended me wherever I went, since I 
left Mass.—Death had swept my bro- 
ther’s family away immediately after my 
first arrival in this country. And now, 
but only one of the family of my bene- 
factor remained. All had been taken 
from me but Augustus. I had no one 
but him to whom I could look up to for 
protection. It is true I had property ; 
but I felt that I was desolate and left alone 
in the world, and the conduct of Augus- 
tus since the death of his parents and 
sister had strangely changed. Frequent 
absence from home for whole days, and 
the wildness of despair which was at 
times depicted*®on his countenance, 
alarmed me, though I used my utmost 
endeavours to divert his mind, but all to 
no purpose. 

One morning, he appeared unusually 
agitated, and looking steadily at me for 
some time, spoke something of his fa- 
ther, and hastily rising, left the room. 
Ina few moments after, he appeared at 
the door mounted on his horse and call- 
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ing to me, said he should be at home in 
the evening; and waving his hand, rode 
up the road at full speed. I could not 


clnded that some unexpected business 
called him off. I busied myself the re- 
mainder of the day in packing up and 
arranging my things which had become 
somewhat deranged in consequence of 
the recent occurrences in the family. 
The evening came but no Augustus re- 
turned. I set up late, anxiously waiting 
his arrival, and finally retired to rest, 
supposing he had been unavoidably de- 
tained. 


The next morning on arising and en- 
quiring if he had returned, the alarmed 
countenances of the domestics told me 
that something had happened. A few 
moments before, one of them had found 
his horse saddled and bridled, leisurely 
grazing by the side of the road, a short 
nee from the house. Terrified 


ee 


with apprehensions, | immediately des- 
patched several in search of hiin, and 
taking my hat and shawl walked out to- 


wards the banks of the lake. I had ap- 
proached to the shore and was viewing 








the gentle undulations on the surface of 
the waters, when | heard, or imagined | 
heard groans proceed from the entrance 
ahy thick forest, a little distance from 

Ever ready to assist the distressed, 
i ; wave! towards the from 
whence I supposed the sounds to pro- 


spot 


ceed. On entering the woods a little 
way, I stood and listened, but could hear 
nothing, and was just on the point of re- 
turning home when I again heard the 
feeble cries of some one in distress ; 
quickly walking to the spot, I discovered 
a man in a sitting posture, supported 


E a tree which had been felled by 








the woodman. The underbrush pre- 
vented me from distinctly recognizing 
him at first sight: but on a nearer ap- 
proach, Oh horror! what was my feel- 
ings, at seeing my beloved Augustus 
writhing in agony, and covered with 
I uttered a scream of 
when I recovered, 


blood and dust. 
terror and fainted ; 


account for his strange actions, but con- | 


iI found myself in the house; the wo 
imen servants were around the 
bed where they had been for hours 
vainly attempting to restore me. Their 
sorrowful looks and silence spoke i» 
language too plain to be misunderstoo!, 
that 1 was destined to receive more dire 

ful tidings. The bleeding body of \ 

gustus still flitted before me, I recolle: 

ted the situation in which I had foun! 
him, the shuddering feelings that c 
over me at the sight, and which esti. 
ved me of all sense and motion. I en 
quired respecting him, but no one an 
Unuble any longer to with- 


standing 


swered. 
stand this deadly silence which reignes 
around me I attempted to rise, but found 
myself too feeble. | entreated of them 
to inform me whether he was yet alive ; 
but finding it vain to get any informa- 
tion, | with tortured feelings waited unt 
tewards night, when with the assistance 
of one of the female domestics, got up. 
I will not shock your feelings my dear 
friend, by describing to you mine, when 
I learned that indeed my Augustus was 
no more ; but proceed to give the par- 





ticulars of his fate. [t seemed that he 
was returning home in the evening as 
as he had promised, and when within 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
house, his horse suddenly started at 
some object by the way, rearing ani 
plunging, most dreadfully——Angustus 
though a good horseman, was unable to 
manage the frightened animal, and was 
thrown from back to the earth, 
breaking one of his arms, and cutting 
most shockingly his head. It being very 
dark and he, unable to walk, had craw!- 
ed into the woods where he had remain- 
ed all night without any medical assist- 
ance. After being conveyed to the 
house, he survived but two hours. 

. Wretched indeed was my situation, I 
had survives! amidst the wreck of all my 
friends, a living monument of the good- 
I was now about follow- 
one whom I had 


his 


ness of God. 
ing to his long home, 
vowed to love and cherish with fond af. 
fection, and though hts image was engra- 
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But I resigned myself to the will of Him) 


who had chastened me, and determined | 
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‘one equal to the least of yours will do) 


| 
‘for me.”’ His request was abways well | 





ven on the tablet of ‘my heart, yet my||me the favour to represent my case Ip 
hopes were blasted, and my expectations} the chapter ;—I ask for no great matter ; 
of happiness with him crushed forever. |;—you, gentlemen, have all good places ; | 


pretended patrons, When his hoard woe 
completed, he went to the principal of 


them, and intreated them, one after the 


other, to grant hun the honour of dipine 
> ® ° z , 5 
with him, at his own house, the follow. 


by my future life to live in sucha man-|itaken, and wellattended to; every one,jing Sunday ; telling them, that having 


ner that when called from this terrestial, 
world, I should go rejoicing. ow far| 
Il have succeeded in living up to my | 
purpose, is not for me todetermine. 1, 
feel strengthened, however, in the hope| 
that the Almighty has’ put a new heart 


within me ; that my trials and troubles | 


will shortly have an end. Ihave made, 
my will, and so disposed of my property| 
that my distant connexions in the event! 
of my decease, will receive the benefit, 
of it. My health is now extremely poor. | 
I see my flesh fast wasting away by con-| 
sumption, and feel its hectic glow crim-| 
son my cheek. I have prepared the: 


. a a 
foregoing letters, together with this, in-| 
forming you of the principal events of, 


my life since I parted with you. As I) 


never expect to see you again in this, 


9° . . | 

world, | must bid you a lasting adien,| 
. - + 

and hope that your prayers may ascend) 


~ . ° } 
and mingle with mine, before the mercy) phew of one to whom the chapter was 


seat of our Heavenly Father. ‘Bhat 


you may realize the importance of pre- |cant benefice, he might already reckon 
paring for death, that untried state of | 


‘ 


being, is the fervent prayer of your un- 
fortunate and dying friend. 
ELIZA. 





—_—_—_—_—X- 
THE BASS-SINGER OF ST. HILARY. 





In the church of St. Hilary de Poitiers, | 


there was not long since one of the 
choir, who being a lively companion, a 
merry songster, and a jolly toper withal, 
(a circumstance not unfrequent among 
those gentry) was always-a welcome 
guest among the canons, prebends, &c, 
of St. Hilary, who never failed to invite 
him, for their amusement, to their en- 
tertatnments. Nay, so great was the 
familiarity with which they treated him, 
that he did not doubt but that there was 


not one among them who had not his in-} 


terest as much at heart as his own ; he, 
therefore, would frequently say to one 
or other of them separately, “Sir, you 


© well know how long I have served your 


church, and with how much care and 
zeal ; it must be surely time | was better 


_ provided for;—I! entreat you, Sir, do 


whilst apart, giving him a favourable || 
answer, and agreeing, that his demand || 
was not only reasonable, but very mod-| 
erate.—‘* Nay,’ said some of them to) 
him, **should the chapter not think fit) 
to agree to your petition, rather than! 
you should go unrewarded, I would wil- H 
lingly allow you to receive a share of} 
my own benefice—could I afford it.’’) 
But at the end of every sitting of the, 
chapter, when he applied to his friends, ' 
the answers he received were, ‘ Wait || 
alittle, we don’t forget you ;—the first! 
vacant, place is your’s.—A vacancy hap- | 
pens ;—alas! this is so trifling, they) 
cannot think of giving him so inconsider- | 
able a gift. Another happens, but is so} 
valuable, it weuld appear evil in the | 
eyes of the world to give him such a) 
place, who was but one of the choir ;), 
besides it had been promised to the ne- 








much ebliged. But, as for the next va- 
With such fine words 
and promises did they, from time to time 
amuse the poor bass-singer ; who con- 
tinued to amuse them, although he ob- 
tained no reward. Nevertheless, he 
was always making some present, ac- 
cording to his small abilities, to one or 
another of those whom he supposed to 
possess most interest ;—his presents 
consisted of fruits, fowls, pigeons, pat- 
ridges, or whatever the season afforded, 
which the singer of bass purchased at 
the market for the purpose, always, 
however, assuring them they cost him 
nothing :—and always were they accept- 
ed. 

At last, the poor chorister, discover- 
ing that he was not a whit the better for 
all this, but that he was losing his time, 
his labour, and his money, determined 
to be duped no longer ; and to shew 
them the opinion he entertained of them. 
To do this, he contrived to collect to- 
gether five or six crowns; and whilst 
this was doing, which required some 
time, he conducted himself with the ut- 


it as his own. 


| 








ling. 








most respect and caution towards his 


been in their service nine or ten years, 
he could not do less than invite them 
once to dinner; that indeed he could 
not treat them quite so well as he wish. 
ed, but his exertions should not be 
wanting to give them pleasure. They 
all promised him their company, but 
they were all so careful and provident. 
that they failed not, each of them, to 
have his dinner provided for him in his 
own kitchen suspecting they might fare 
but badly with the poor bass chaunter, 
as they were more disposed to trust to 
his voice than his kitchen. At dioner 
time each sends his dish to our civiris- 
ter, who crics out to the servant who 
broughtthem ‘*How, my friend! does 
your master mean to offend me ?—does 
he expect to find ill fare at my house ?— 
he need not have sent this.”’. Never- 
theless he received all, emptying every 
dish as jt was brought into a large tureen, 
placed for the purpose in one corner otf 
the kitchen. At last, behold the guests 
themselves arrive, and place themselves 
at the table according to their. rank; 
their host placed before them the first 
course, which was the tureen which 
they had all so generously assisted in fil- 
The forbidding appearance of this 
dish may be guessed when the reader is 


\told, that one had sent a rabbit smother- 
jedin onions, another a capon stewed 


in saffron, one a roast fowl, another a 
boiled one, and another a bason of soup. 
They viewed this curious assemblage, 
but none could find courage to attack it, 
each waiting for his separate dish, not 
perceiving they were~already before 
them. Our host, ‘in the mean time, 
was running backwards and forwards, 
seeming to be much engaged in accom- 
modating them. At last, their patience 
being exhausted, -they exclaimed, with 
one voice, ‘“* My noble bass-singer, take 
away this mess, and bring in our own pro- 
vision.” —‘‘ Itis here before you, gentle- 
men,” Said he.—* Ours ! it cannot be.”’ 
—‘‘ Believe me, it is, my worthy 


guests,—See,” said he, to one of them, 


‘your capon,” and to another, ‘* your 
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rabbit; kere, sir, is your roast fowl, 
and here, sir, is your boiled one,”— 
‘‘ Vile singer of bass !’’ retorted every 
guest, ‘is it thus you presume to treat 
the dignitaries of your church ?’’—Said 
one, “I have not had a better dish of 
soup this twelvemonth past, than that 
which I sent.’’-—** Ay,” says another, 
‘nothing could be more excellent than 
my larded capon; I wish I had been 
fortunate enough to have dined at home.” 
—‘* Gentlemen,’ answered the host, as 
soon as a little silence was obtained. “if 
these dishes you favoured me with were 
so excellent, how happens it that in so 
short a time they should be so entirely 
spoiled ?—I have kept them near the 
fire, and covered up as close as possible; 
I do not see how I could have done bet- 
ter.’—‘* Fool, who told you to mix 
them together ?” replied a diseppointed 
canon, “did you not know that they 
would by this become unfit for eat- 
ing ?—for however good they might 
have been while separate, when mixed 
together they are worth nothing.” — 
‘* Truly,’’ rejoined the choirister ‘I 
find it isso; and this lesson I ought 
to have learnt before, from what | havo 
perceived respecting yourselves, my 
honoured guests ; for when you are sep- 
arate, nothing can be more charming 
delightful ; you promise mountains 
‘oll ; all nature smiles to him whom 


you encourage with hopes; but when 


. 


you are all in your assembly, you are 


a” 
— 
-, 
‘ 
— 
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too muci like this salmagundi of mine,” | 


pointing to his tureen of soup. ‘ Ab, 
ah,’ said they, “now we understand 
you; but by this joke we lose our din- 
ner-"’—** Not so, neither, gentlemen,” 
said he, and immediately brought in the 
dinner which he had prepared at his 
own cost; of which they ate heartily, 
drank freely, and afterwards went home 
highly entertained with the wit of their 
bass-ainger, whom they very soon ap- 
pointed to a situation which would enable 
him to spend his days in ease and com. 
fort. 

Ye merry fellows, whoéat the expence 
of your health and fortune, contribute 
to the amusement of every company to 
which you are invited ; and ye unfortu- 
nate candidates for the favours of great 
men——remember the bass-singer of St. 

iilary. 


DRESS AND FASHIONS IN 
TIMES. 


ANCIENT | 


The first clothes we read of were im- | 
diately after the fall, when “* Adam and | 
Eve sewed fig-leaves together and made 
themselves aprons.’’ A poor sort of 
covering! but when God turned them 
out ef paradise he provided warmer | 
clothes for them : ‘Unto Adam and also| 
unto his wife did the Lord God make 
coats of skin, and clothed them.’’—Afte r| 
this, garments of knit work, then woven 
‘clothes came into use. At Casar’s ar- 
‘rival, the Britons in the south part of 
the Isle were attired with skins ; but as 
civility grew under the Romans, they 
assuined the Roman habit. The Eng- 
lish or Saxons, at their first arrival here, 
wore long jackets, were shorn all over) 
the head, excepting about the crown, 
and under that anironring. Afterwards | 
they wore loose and large white gar- 
ments, with broad borders of divers co- 
‘lours, as the Lombards. Somewhat be- 
fore the conquest they were all gallant, | 
‘with coats to the mid-knee, head shorn, | 
beard shaved, face painted, and arms’ 








laden with bracelets. But totus ho:no' 
, invullu est, as the whole man is seen by 
| his face, it will not be amiss to observe, 
that Edward the Confessor wore very | 
short cropt hair, whiskers and beard ex-| 
William the conquerer| 


| 


ceeding long. 
‘wore short hair, large whiskers, and a} 
‘short round beard. ‘Yfobert his eldest 
‘gon. it is well known, used short Mose, 
and from thence called Courthose, Cour- 
‘'toise, Curtis: on his monument, yet ex- 
tant at Gloucester, he is pourtrayed with 
short stockings of mail reaching scarce | 
‘up to the place where some garter be- 
low the knee; no breeches, but a coat, 
or rather shirt of mail instead of them. 
However, breeches and stockings are) 


ee ee 


‘new terms, and, in the sense we now) 
| a ® “7 . ° | 
‘understand them, different things, being) 
‘at first one and the same, all made of one 
j 


—— 


piece of cloth, and then called hose. 

William Rufus wore the hair of his 
‘head a degree longer than his father ; 
‘but no beard or whiskers. In 1104 (4. 
‘Henry I.) Serlo Bishop of Seez preach. 
‘ing at Carenion before the king against 
Hong hair, caused him and all his court- 
‘iers to get their hair cropt as soon as 
they left the. church; and accordingly 














‘Henry J. in his broad seal (as appears its 
* 


Sanford) has no hair, beard, or whi: 
kers. Stephen observed the same fash- 
ions. Henry Il. brought in the shori 
mantle, and therefore had the name of 
court-mantle. In his time the use ot 
silk was first brought out of Greece into 
Sicily, and other parts of Christendom. 
Richard I. in his first and second broad 
seals, has longish hair, no beard or whis- 
kers. 
hair, large whiskers, and short curled 
The ladies, in thethree last,men 
tioned reigns wore long cloaks from 
their shoulders to their heels, buttoned 
round their neck, and then thrown over 
their shoulders, hanging down behind. 
Henry Ill. wore whiskers, and a 
short round beard. The same king re- 
turning out of France, in 1243, com- 
manded it to be proclaimed all over the 
kingdom, ut qualibet civitate vel burgo 


John, in his broad seal, has short 


hair. 


quatuor cives vel burgenses honorcbiliores 
et obviam procederent in vestibus pretiosis 
et desiderabilibus ; his design in which 
was to obtain presents from them. Ed- 


} 


ward I. wore short hair, and no whikers 


or beard. Edward III. in his 1s tand 24 
broad seals, has long hair, but no beard 


' 
snorter 
: . 


or whiskers ; in his 3d broad 
hair, large. whiskers, and a two pointed 
beard ; and on his monument at Westmin- 
ster Abbey,avery long beard. The same 
king, in our common prints of him, is 
Y Bont 


mi ons: 


generally pictured with a sort of ¥. 
but as hats are a deal more modern, 
wherever | see him drawn with a hat on, 
| conclude that picture to be a counter- 
feit. And inceed it may be questioned, 
whether there are any pictures of any 
of our kinga painted before his time now 
extant. Philippa, censort to this king, 
according to her monument at Westmin- 
ster wore a pretty sort of network cawl 
over her hair, with a long end of the 
same hanging down each ear. 

In this reign I conceive it was that 
history says, ‘* the Commons were be- 
sotted in excess of apparel, going some 
in wide surcoats reaching to their loins ; 
some in a garment reaching to thei: 
heels, close before, and strutting out on 
both sides, so that on the back they 
make men seem like women, and this 
they call by a ridiculous name gown, 
Their hoods are little, tied under the 
chin, and buttoned like the women’s, 
but set with gold, silycr, and precious 
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stones. ‘Their lirripipes reach to their 
heels, all jagged. They have another 
weed of silk, which they call paltocks, 
without any breeches. ‘Their girdles 
are of gold and silver; their shoes and 
pattens snouted, and piked above a fin- 
ger long, crooking upwards, and fasten- 
ed te the knees with chains of guld or 
silver.” 


“In 1369 they began to use caps of 
divers colours, especially red, with cost- 
‘ly linings ; and in 1372 they first began 


to wanton it in anew round curtail weed |: 


called a cloak, if Latin Armelausa, (4. 
Jrii-clausd,) as only covering the 
shoulders ” 


But this cloak, as I take it, was no 


Richard Hl. in his picture in Westmin- |! 
ster Abbey, is drawn with short curling}! 


hair and a small curling two pointed 
beard. Queen Anne, Richard Il’s. con- 
sort (who first taught the English wo- 
men to ride on side saddles, who here- 


tofore rode astride) brought in high | 
head attire, piked with horus, and long, 


trained gowns. Their high heads had 
sometimes one point, sometimes two, 
shaped like sugar-loaves ; to which they 
had a sort of streamers fastened, which 
wantoned and hung down behind and 
turning up again were tied to their gir- 
dles. Henry IV. wore long hair, whis- 
kers, and a double-pointed beard; in 
his time the Jong pocketed sleeve was 
much in vogue. Henry V. wore much 
the same: in this reign the shoes were 
remarkably broad, which Camden speak- 
ing of says, ‘* Not many years after it 
was proclaimed, that no man should 
have his shoes-broader at the toes than 
sixinches. And women trimmed them- 
selves with foxes tails under their gar- 
ments, as they do now with French far- 
thingals ; and men with absurd short 
garments. Henry VI. Edward JV. Rich- 
ard Hil. and Henry VII. wore their hair 
moderately Jong, no whiskers or beard. 
Fienry VIII. had short cropt hair, large 
whiskers, and a short curled beard, his 
gown furred, the upper parts of his 
sleeves bowed out with whalebone, and 
open from his shoulders to his wrists, 
and there buttoned with diamonds ; 
about his neck and wrists short rufiles. 
Queen Mary wore a close head-dress, 


with a broad flat long end or train hang- 
ing down behind; strait sleeves down 
to her wrists ; there and on her neck a 
narrow ruffle. On the 27th of May, 
1555, (2. Queen Mary) Sir William Ce- 
cil, being then at Calais, bought, as ap- 
pears by his MS. Diary, three hats for 
bis children. These are the first hats | 
have yet read of ; and it should seem at 
their first coming in, they were more 
worn by children than men, who yet 











this might probably be the first occasioy 
of their doing so. 

James |. wore short hair, large whis. 
kers, and a short beard ; also a ruff and 
ruff ruffles. In 1612 (10. Jac. 1.) Mr 
Hawley of Gray's Inn, coming to a court 
one day, Maxwell a Scotsman, led him 
out of aroom by a black string which he 
wore in his ear, a fashion then much jy 
use ; but this had like to have caused 
warm blood, had not the king made up 


the quarrel. Prince Henry, eldest son 





| kept to caps. 

Queen Elizabeth wore no head-dress, 
‘but her own or false hair in great plen- 
ity, extravagantly frizzled and curled; a 
‘bob or jewel dropt on her forehead ; a; 
i hugh laced doublet ruff, long piked stays, 


‘ber petticoat prodigious full; her 
‘sleeves barrelled and hooped from the 
shoulders to the elbows, and again from 
the elbows tothe wrists. In one picture 
of her, she is drawn as above, with five 
bobs, one on her forehead, one above, 
leach ear, and one at each ear. This 
queen is said to have been the first per- 
ison in England who wore stockings : be- 
\fore her time both men and women wore 
hose, that is breeches, or drawers, and 
stockings all of one piece of cloth. Sir 
Philip Sidney, one of her favourites, 
wore a hugh high collar, stiffened with 
whalebone; a very broad stiff laced 
ruff; his doublet (body and sleeves) 
bombasted or barrelled, and pinked and 
slashed all over, sinall oblong buttons, 
and a loose long cloak. 
men sitting uncovered in the church, is 


——_— 





cient. Dr. Cox, bishop of Ely, died 
1581, whose funeral procession | have 
yseen an admirable old drawing of; as 
likewise of the assembly sitting in the 
choir to hear the funeral sermon, all 
covered and having their bonnets on. 
John Fox the Martyrologist, who died 


by his picture) wore a strait cap cover- 
ing his head and ears, and over that a 


a ~<a — — 


' ‘ Pena ' a hoop petticoat extended like a go-cart | 
more than a monk’s hood, or cowl.— 


The custom of| 


certainly very decent, but not very 7 


in 1587, when an old man (as appears| 


to James I. 
| combed upward, short barrelled breech. 
es, and silk thistles or carnations at th 
tie of his shoes. ‘The young Lord Har. 
'rington, this prince’s contemporary, is 
painted in the same manner, with the 
addition of ear drops, a double ruff, aad 
barrelled doublet. 

The great tub farthingal was much 
worn in this reign ; the famous Countess 
of Essex is pictured in a monstrous hoop 
of this sort. In conformity to the ladies 
of that age, the gentlemen fell into the 
ridiculous fashion of trunk hose, an af- 
fectation of the same kind, and carried 
to so great a height by stuffing them out, 
that-they might more properly have 
been called the farthingal breeches. 

Charles I. wore long hair, particularly 
one Jock longer than the rest, hanging 
on the left side, large whiskers, a piked 
beard, a ruff, shoe-roses, and a falling 
band. His Queen wore a ruff standing 
on each side and behind, but her bosom 
open. Sir Francis Bacon, who dicd in 
1626, in his fine monument at St. Al- 
jban’s is represented with monstrous 
shoe roses, and great bombast paned 
hose, reaching to the knees. About 
1641, the forked shoes came into fasb- 
ion, almost as long again as the feet, not 
less impediment to the action of the foot 
than to reverential devotion, for our 
boots and shoes were so Jong snouted, 
we could hardly kneel. But as a short 
foot was soon thought to be more fasli- 
ionable, full as much art became neces- 


| 








deepish crowned shallow brimmed 
slouhed hat. 


yet observed in any picture. 











This is the first hat | have}! possible. 


sary to give it as short an appearance as 
About 1660 both men and 


Hats be-}} women had the whim of bringing down 
ing thus come in, men began then to sit]| the hair of their heads to cover their 
uncovered in the church, as I take it ;|| forehead, so as to meet their eye-brows. 
for as hats look not so well on men’s||In 1652 John Owen, Dean of Christ 
aes in places of public worship as}|Church and Vice Chancellor of Oxford, 


hoods or bonnets (the former wear,)} went in querpo, like a young scholar, 
4 . 


a 


wore short blair filletted and 
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with powdered hair, his band strings  miatster who hsbanet him. erat 
with very large tassels, a large set of about the ficlds in a playful mood, the} 
ribbands at his knees, with tags at the |boy hears the buzzing of a beetle Senet 
ends of them; Spanish leather boots |mouly called a chafer or maybug ;) aud,| 
with large lawn tops, and his hat mostly being tempted to pursue the insect he| 
cocked. Wf ls into the hands of banditti. Escaping) 

‘There is no end of the whims, vaga-| from the cavern in which he was con-| 
ries, aad fancies in dress which men and || fined, he meets with an exhibiter of 
women have run into. Whole volumes ‘wild anim: ils, who compels him to en- 
might be wrote on the How- | ter into his service, and take charge of 
ever, these rude notes may serve as aj/an ostrich. Tlaving killed this bird, by 
sketch of the former times. | giving it iron and flint for food, he is) 

Old Fables tell as of one Epimenides, | threatened by his master with a severe 
who after a sleep of fifty years awaked/ flagellation ; but he avoids that punish- 
with amazement, finding a new world) ment by flight ; and being overtaken by 


subject. 


very-where both of men and fashion. a violent storm, he takes refuge in all 


np this sleep go (as it well may) for a} hut. Here he is accosted by a sportsman, 
fabulous inveation, the effects of it, his Iw ho conducts him to his castle, and em- 
amazement, I am sure, might have been | ploys him in the concerns of a mine.— 

credible enough, though the sleep had | A sudden disagreement with his patron 
been shorter by many years. In some obliges him to quit his metallurgic pur- 
countries, if men should but put-on| suits; and, being in danger of famine, 
those clothes which they left off but four||he offers himself as an assistant toa tay- 
or five years before, and use those heh who, being more attached to poetry 
fashions which were then in use, they ‘than to his regular occupation, advises 
would seem even to themselves ridicu-|/our hero to devote himself to the muses. 
lous, and unto many litile less than mon- | Adopting this counsel, he writes a poem, 


——— 


him the young lady ia marriage, ‘Phe 
moral of tie piece is, that all the actions 
of life are connected with each other, 
and that our fate frequently depends om 


what appears to be the mervest triile. 











Extract from Lacon: or tiany things iu few 
words—a new work just published. 
There ave many good-natured fellows. 
who have paid the forfeit of their lives 
to their love of bantering and raillery.- 
No doubt they have bad much diversion, 
but they have purchased it too dear,— 
Although their wit and their brilliance v 
imay have been often extolled, yet it has 
pat last been extinguisbed for ever; and 
by a foe perhaps who had neither the 
one nor the other, but who found i: 
easier to point a sword than a repartec. 
I have heard of a man, in the province 
of Bengal, who had been a long time 
very successful in hunting the tiger ; 
his skill gained him great eclat, and had 
insured him much diversion ; at length 
he narrowly escaped with his life: be 
relinquished the sport, with this obser- 


vation: ‘* Tiger hunting is very fine 





strous.—London AMugazine ithe subject which is the ocean. He pre- 


amusement, so long as we hunt the tiger, 





{isents a copy of it to a German prince, 


| 

who, being a wretched judge of litera- 
CURIOUS GRRSAR NOVEL ube, is so pleased with it, that he ap- 

| 








A whimsical novel, entitled the His-|'points the author his park-keeper. A 
tory of an Orphan, has lately been trans- |! wolf having leaped into the park through 
lated into French, from the German, a breach i in the wall, and devoured two 


the idea of which thus arose. ‘T'wo||Spanish sheep, the negligent keeper is 


friends being in company, bowts-rimes ||thrown into prison. Here, fur want ol 
amused them for a time; and one of|/a pen, he writes verses on the prince’s 
them afterwards desired the other to||birth-day with lead, taken from the case- 
think of twelve words, which he en-|/ment, and, having recovered his liberty 
gaged to use as the ground-work of a by these effusions of compliment, he 
novel or romance. The following words |/renews his wanderings. Finding the 
were mentioned; volcano, minister, proprietor of the mine attacked by two 
beetle, ostrich, storm, mine, ocean,llarmed men, he is enabled, by their 
wolf, lead, cowardice, hell, and seduc-|| cowardice, to rescue him. ‘The assault- 
tion. ‘To each of these subjects a chap- || ed individual, having a violent dispute 
ter is alloted; and they form in the ag-|} with a priest who menaced him with the 
cregate, achain of narrative. The fol-||torments of hell, 1s so agitated, that his 
lowing analysis of this production will]| wounds are rendered mortal, and he de- 
exhibit the links of the chain. clares, on his death-bed, that he was 

An old German baron travels with aj} guilty of adultery with the mother of 
young wife into Italy ; and the lady, be-|}/our adventurer, to whom, as bis own 
ing eagerly desirous of a near view of|lson, he bequeaths his whole property. 
Mount Vesuvius, mounts that volcano,||The minister being endangered by a 
on the summit of which she is delivered || false charge, and required to consent to 
ofa son. The infant, that he might|}/the seduction of his daughter by his ac- 
not incommode his mother in her jour-||cuser, quits his Italian abode ; and dis- 
ney, is consigned to the care of the]|covering our hero in Germany, gives 











but it is rather awkward when the tige 
takes it into his head to hunt us.” Again, 
this skill in small wit, like skill in smali 
arms, is very apt to beget a coafidence 
which may prove fatal ia theend. We 
may either mistake the proper moment, 
for even cowards have their fighting 
days, or we may mistake the prope: 
man- Acertain Savoyard got his livel: 
hood by exhibiting a monkey aud a bear, 
he gained so much applause from bi- 
tricks with the monkey, that he wasen- 
couraged to practise some of them up 
on the bear; he was dreadfully lacera- 
ted, and on being rescued with great dif 
ficulty from the gripe of bruin, he ex- 
claimed: ** What a fool 1 was not te 
distinguish between a monkey and 
bear: a bear my friends is a very grave 
kind of personage, and, as you plainly 
see, does not understand a joke.”’ 








Suicide sometimes proceeds from 
cowardice, but not always ; for coward- 
ice sometimes prevents it; simce as 
many live because they are afraid to 
die, as die because they are afratd te 
live. 
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VARIETY. 





WISDOM OF THE ELEPHANT. 


The following instance of the sagacity 
of these animals, was mentioned to Dr. 
Darwin by some gentlemen of distinct 
observation, and undoubted veracity, 
wh® had been muciy conversant with 
our eastern settlements. 
that are used to carry the baggage of 
our armies, are put eachander the care 
of one of the natives of Indostan, and 
while this person and his wife go into the 
woods to collect leaves and branches of 
trees for his food, they fix him to the 
ground by a length of chain, and fre- 
quently leave a child, yet unable to walk, 
under his protection : and the intelligent 
animal not only defends it, but, as it! 
creeps about, when it arrives near the 
extremity of his chain, he wraps his 
trunk gently round its body, and brings 
it again into the centre of his circle. 


During one of the wars in India, 


many Frenchmen had an opportunity of |! 


observing one of the elephants that had 


received a flesh-wound from a cannon-{| 


ball: after having: been twice or. thrice 
conducted to the espital, where he ex- 
tended himself to be dressed, he after- 
wards used to go alone. The surgeon 
cid svhatever he thought necessary, ap- 
plying sometimes even fire to the wound ; 
and though the pain made the animal of- 
ten utter the most plaintive groans, he 
never expressed any other tokens than 
those of gratitude to this person, who 
by momentary torments endeavoured 
and in the end effected, his cure. 


In the last war, a young e ephant re- 
ceived a violent wound in its head, the 
pain of which rendered it so frantic and 
ungovernable, that it was found impos. 
sible to persuade the animal to have it 
dressed. Whenever any one approach- 
ed it, it run off with fury, and would 
suffer no‘person to come within several 
yards of it” The man who had the care 
of it at length hit upon a contrivance for 
securing it: by a few words and signs 
he gave the mother of the animal suf- 
ficient intelligence of what was wanted, )}, 


ihe sensible creature immediately seized |! 
her young one with her trunk, and held | 


The elephants | 


’ ‘sone ve solicitation to be in the i:npera- | 


Cusative against your government ; and 
| your sweet nominative without a pron: oun | 
(or eve adverd shall be my vocative, till) 


dressed the wound: and she continued 
to perform this service every day till the 
animal was perfectly recovered. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, a! 
story is related of an elephant having 
such an attachment for a very young 
child, that he was never happy but 
when it wasnear him. The nurse used, 
therefore, very frequently to take the) 
child in its cradle, and place it betwixt) 
his feet, and this he became at length 4 
much accustomed to, that he would nev- 
er eat his food, except when it was pres- 
ent. When the child slept he used to 
drive off the flies with his proboscis, 
and when it cried he would move the | 
cradle backwards and forwards, and thus | 
again rock it to sleep. 





GRAMMATICAL 
To Miss Sally Syntax, 


EPISTLE. 


Se 
nite progression of ages may render ys 


preterperfect in the future tense ; jp the 
interim my principal part of speech jy 
its primitive or derivative extension js to 
the end that you put the mos 
charitable construction on this simple 
proposition, and that your definitive reso. 


may 


lution may be consonant to the wishes 9; 
your very INDECLINABLE lover. 
MICHAEL DE MARIBUS, 


ANECDOTE OF GOLDSMITH. 

An instance of his extreme credulity 
happened one night at the Globe Tavern, 
in Fleet-street; a house at that time 
much frequented by Goldsmith. Kelly, 
Dr. Kenrick, Glover, and many others 
of the literatii—The Doctor coming in- 
to the club-room, much fatigued, 
a shooting party, ordered 
chops for supper. The 
out he had eat no dinner, 


from 
some mutton 
Ww ags 


ss"? 


finding 











‘not decline the interjection of my prelimi- 
‘nary pretences. I should not wish to! 
ibe a mere noun adjective to you-in all 
cases, but I positively declare, that com-| | 
| paratively speaking, | should be super- 1 
|latively happy to agree with youin the, 
‘subjunctive mood. I irust you'll not): 
‘opiniate me singular, for desiring to”) 
thave the plural in my. family; I shall | 
‘fabricate na verbal oration, to prove } 
how I long to have our affections in com-! 
mon of two: butI presume, that in case 
of a conjunction copulative, you'll use no 


tive mood, as 1 am determined to be in 
the potential active. while you are in, 
the future passive, or in the supine: for 
‘itis the optative of my soul to become, 
your relative, by the antecedent of regu- 
lar conjugation, as this alone can consti- 
tute a lawful concord with the feminine’ 
gender, and afford us a participle of sub- 
stantive happiness. Every article posses: 
sive or genitive shall become a dative 
translation to you ; nothing shall be ac-' 





,Geath the great ablative of all living, by 





it firatly down, thongh groaning with! 
agony, while the surgeon completely 


|present tense, and time through an inf 


the gradual declension of our corporal 
nature puts a final termination to the 











Jwhich we yield, 


and knowing 


Madam.—Amongst the numerous pro-\ their man, wanted to play some tricks 
‘positions towards a matrimonial union! with him, and the moment the chops ap- 
|with your amiable person, I hope you'll | peared, turned up their noses and drew 
‘off their chairs from the table. 


This a- 
larmed Goldsmith, he asked them wheth- 
er any thing was the matter with the 
chops ? They at first evaded answering 
the question, but being earnestly pres- 


ised, they one and all announced them to 


smell bad, and wondering how the w ait- 


jer dared serve up such to any of their 


This was enough for Gold- 
he rang the bell for the waiter, 
and after abusing him in the most vio- 


friends. 
smith ; 


jlent terms, insisted, by way of retalia- 


tion (which by the bye was hinted to 
thim by the company, ) \ that he should set 
| down and eatthem himself. The wait- 
er, who by this time saw through the 
fun, with seeming reluctance complied ; 


which appeasing the Doctor’s wrath, 


he ordered a fresh supper for himself, 


and **a dram forthe poor devil of a 


jwaiter, who might otherwise get sick 
| from so nauseating 


a meal.”’ 





‘There-are three kinds of praise, that 
that which we lend, 
an¢ that which we pay. . We yield it to 
the powerful from fear, it to 
the weak from interest, and we pay 4 
to the deserving from gratitude. 


we lend 


Ss muss 
spur of noble minds, 


he. a is the 


the end and aim ef weak ones. 
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~ POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINE®X. 
TO MISS , ON HER REFUSING 
A GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Ob Sarah! why refuse the plight 


Of friendship—ardent, pure, sincere! 


KEE REE 


Why should thine eyes so mildly bright 

Forego their beam of kiudsess here? 
The gentle smile is Beauty’s sun, 

That warms to charmful life her bloom; 
Repays the heart her miad bath won, 

And cheers it thro’ Creation’s gloom ! 


The fairest flower that ever flung 
its diamonds o’er adoring day, 
The sweetest bird that ever sung 
In wildwood lone its native lay, 
The flower shall droop—the warbler fly 
Far, far by summer stream to rove ; 
And * Pity,” with averted eye 
Shall, weeping, shan the sileat grove! 


But should some constant heart bestow 
That sitiple flower or plaintive bird ; 
Aifection’s eye the charm shal! kuow, 
By memory’s ear the soug be heard, 
When hours of rapture—years of pain— 
Loves—scenes and friendships—all are gone! 
We kiss that flower or list that strain— 
And deeply feel—we're not alone. 


Gay youth's high hopes—sweet beauty’s charms 
The pride of wit—the mirth of joy, 
When life’s bright morn no longer warins, 
In sadness fall, in sorrow die! 
Then gentle lady! why refuse 
Memorial of thy charms and me ? 
Or, foolish girl! why didst thou lose 
A tribute to thy vanity ? 
S—of New Jersey. 
December, 1821. 


toa 
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oe 


TO LOUISA. 


i like her for her winsome face ; 
I like her for her bonnie ee’; 
[like her for her female grace; 
Her artless blush in me. 
But she is not my ain lassie ; 
She is not my ain; 
But sho is not my ain lassie, 
That's caus’d me so much pain. 


L like her for her rosy cheek ; 
i like her flowing hair ; 

{ like her for her snow white neck, 
Because that neck is fair. 


But she is not my ain lassie, &. 


{ like to press her han’ of snow, 
An’ feel its pulse with mine ; 

1 like to feel her bosom glow, 
In ecstacy divine. 


ST STR = 














But she ig not my ain lassie, &. 





— 


ee 





My Lydia's form, my Lydia's mind 
is what enrapture’s me; 
That all my senses have confin'd, 
Whene’er I meet her ee’: 
Lor she is my ain lassie, 
Yes she is my ain ; 
For she is ty ain lassie, 
That gives me pleasing pain. 


She gives me joy whene’er I meet, 
In groves or on the green; 

Her looks sae soft, her smiles sae sweet, 
Aw then her lovely wein ; 


For she is my ain lassie, &c. 


Let her assume what form she will, 
{n silk or homespun gown, 
She guides her looks wi’ sae much skill, 
She ne'er can make me frown; 
For she is my ain lassie, &c. 
O—of the West. 
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MIDNIGHT CALM OF MIND. 


If there’s au hour of calm repose, 
When every sorrow flies away; 
When fancy’s curtains round us close, 
And visions sweet before us play, 
Which all in loveliness array— 

*Tis when the night has driven 
Its chariot to the midst of beaven. 


Not those emotions of delight, 
Which bear th’ enraptured soul away 
To distant realms, far from the sight 
Of cares which plague mortality, 
Are those that midnight does display ; 
But such as calin the breast, 
And bid the troubled spirit rest. 


Nor are the visions it displays, 
Invested with such colours bright, 
As dazzie while thereon we gaze, 
And almost blind the feeble sight, 
As with excessive glare of light; 
But softened is their hue, 
And thence more grateful to the view. 


Oft in the day by care opprest, 
I’ve yielded to the current strong 
Of feeling, and could find no rest; 
But when the midnight rolled along, 
It changed my sighing to a song, 
Dispersed the clouds of grief, 
And gave my spirit sweet relief. 


Oh! that thro’ life T may enjoy 
The pleasures of this sacred hour, 
Unmixed with any base alloy ; 
Then heedless when the sky does low’r, 
I'll smile at all the tempests pow’r ; 
And all the joys despise, 
Which wortals vain so greatly prize. 


And oh! that when that awful scene, 
The closing time of life draws near, 
As in the midnight hour, serene, 








My soul-may be released from fear ; 
My eye be wiped of ev'ry tear ; 
That net a sigh may tell, 
When spirit bids to earth farewell. 
R. 
SELECTED. 
THE WINTER'S DAY. 
Is it in mansions rich and gay, 
On downy beds or couches warm, 
That Nature owns the wintry day, 
And shrinks to hear the howling storm: 
Ah! No! 
Tis on the bleak and barren heath, 
Where Misery feels the shaft of death, 
As tothe dark and freezing grave 
Her children not a friend to save, 
Uuheeded go: 


Is it in chambers silken-drest, 
At tables which profusions heap, 
Is it on pillows soft to rest, 
In dreams of long and balmy sleep? ; 
Ah! No! 
Tis in the rusby hut obscure, 
Where Poverty’s low sons endure: 
And scarcely daring to repine, 
On a straw pailet, mute, recline, 
O'erwhelm'd with woe 


Is it to flaunt in warm attire, 
To laugh, and feast, and dance, and sing 
To crowd around the blazing fire, 
And make the roefs with revels ring ’ 
Ah! No! 
Tis on the prison’s flinty foor, 
Tis where the deafening whiriwinds roar, 
Tis when the sea-boy on the imast 
Hears the wave clamouring at the blast, 
And looks below ' 


Is it beneath the taper’s ray 
The banquet’s luxury to share, 
And waste the midnight hours away, 
With Fashion's idle votaries there ° 
Ah! No’ 
Tis in the cheerless naked room, 
Where Misery's victims wait their doom, 
Where a fond mother famish’d dies, 
While forth a frantic father tlies 
Man's desperate foe! 


Is it to lavish Fortune’s store 
In vain, fantastic empty joys? 
To scatter round the glittering ore, 
And worship Folly’s gilded toys ? 
Ah! No! 
Tis in the silent spot obscure 
Where, fore’d all sorrows to endure, 
Pale Genius turns, Ob! lesson sad! 
To court the vain, and on the bad 
False praise bestow! 


Is it where gamesters thronging round, 
Their shinivg heaps of wealth display? 
Where Vice’s fashion’d tribes are found, 
Sporting their senseless hours away? 
Ah! No! 
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‘Twas suckled by Gorgons,—by Madness ‘twas 


‘Tis where neglected Merit sighs, 

Where Hope exhausted, silent dies, 

Where virtue starves by pride oppress'd, 

‘Till everystream that warms the breast 
Forbears to flow! 


——- 


FEMALE PIETY. 


’Tis sweet to see the opening rose, 
Spread its fair bosom to the sky, 
*Tis sweet to view at twilight’s close 

The heavens bespangled canopy. 


"Tis sweet amid the vernal grove 
To hear the Thrush's fervent lay, 

Or lark that wings his flight above, 
To hail the dawning of the day. 


But sweeter far is Maiden's eye, 
Uprais’d to Heaven in pious prayer, 

When bath’d in tears she looks on bigh, 
What sacred eloquence is there! 


Oh! sweeter far, that sacred name 
“ My Father!” utter’d by her tongue ; 
And sweeter when her heavenly flame 
Ascends in pious holy song. 


Oh! sweet when on the bended knee, 
Her thoughts, her spirit, mounts above 
Tn pious deep-felt ecstacy, 
To realms of everlasting love. 
ps 
EVENING. 
The moon is up--the stars are twinkling bright 
Tn joyfalness ; and stretch thy utmost view 
There's net a cloud in all that world of blue, 
Here let us pause, for heavenly the delight 
Such scenes inspires.—How beantiful the sight 
Of nature’s slumb’ring form! how sweet to stray | 
Thus lonely, list’ning, as they dic away, 
Soft on the tranquil bosom of the night 
The varied accents gently breathing round: 
The bum of men—the whispering of trees, 
Or watch-dog’s bark— upon the tremulous breeze, | 
Mingled at intervals, like the dull sound 
Of midnight wavce, that on some distant shore 
Murmur their last farewell, and then are heard | 
no more. 
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"Twas burl'd by a storm from the place of its 
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wean'd, 


birth, 
And damned by heaven—it settled on earth! 


Its voice,—’tis the voice of a rancorous mood, 

Its kiss,—’tis envenom’d with despite and blood ; 

Its tear,—'tis impure and the whelp of Despair ; 

Its smile,—'tis the smile of the asp from his lair! 
EUSTACE, 

Poetical solutions are requested. 

West Peint, Jan. 7, 1822. 








SSeS Te 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1822. 
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With what prond feelings, do we as Ameri- 
cans, view at this late day, the tribute of respect 
paid by distant nations, to the memory of our 
iNlustrious WasHINGTON, when this bright sun 
of our country calmly sunk to rest, no more to 
illumine us by his wisdom. The following is 
new to us, and we copy it from the National In- 
telligencer. It is the order of the day issued by 
the late Emperor Napoleon, then first consul of 
the French Republic, on receiving the informa- 
tion of Washington's death :— 
CONSULATE. 
Order of the dayfor the Consular Guard, and all 
the troops of the republic. 
WASHINGTON is no more! That great man 
fought against tyranny. He firmly established 
the liberty of his country. His memory will be 
ever dear to the French people, as it must be to 





——— 
privateers which infest the ocean. They havet 
succeeded in taking several, and have put inte be 
Jamaica with their crews in irons. 


tion. 
something from the same source. “ Jamey) 
“ Somersett,” is informed that however anyioy | 


Rep y received by us is past our art of decyphe 7 





—= 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“* D. L.” is received, and will meet With attey, 
We hope we may frequently recep.) 








nk 
we might be to insert his effusions, the illegible 
ing. ‘* Eugene,” * Vias” and “ Almanzor,” x F 
on file, as well as several others; all in dy 
time will be attended to. 

“ Chinchilli,” ia received too late for this \, 
but will appear in our next. 






























every friend of freedom in the two worlds; and 


| especially to the French soldiers, who, like him 


and the Americans, bravely fight for liberty. 
The first consul, in consequence, orders that, 
for ten days, black crape shall be suspended 
from all the standards and flags of the republic. 
Paris, 22d, Pluviose. 

The execution of Daniel D. Farmer, for the 
murder of the widow Ann Ayer, took place at 
Amherst, N. Hampshire, on the 8th inst. Up. 
wards of 10.000 persons are stated to have as- 
sembled to witness this man’s exit from time in- 
to eternity. 





ENIGMAS. 
FIRST. 
Some spirit celestial soar'd over its birth ; 
“fwas suckled hy seraphs nnken’d by the earth; 


’ Twas rear’d and refin'd onthe bosom of heav'n; | 


Yo Adam and Eve, in its pyreness, ‘twas given. 


Its voice,—'tis the breath of the wolian lyre; 

its kiss,—'tis replete with softest desire ; 

Its tear,—'tis most sacred,—and peerless in 
worth ; 

Its smile,—tis a symbol of heaven on earth! 


SECOND. 


te 


Andther Mail Robbery.—The mail between 
this city and Philadelphia was stole from behind 
| the coach, near Princeton, N J. on the night of 
the 9th inst. and robbed of its contents. A re. 
ward of one hundred dollars is offered by the 
Post-Master General, for the apprchension and 
conviction of the robber. 


| Solomon Southwick, Esq. of Albany, has been 
|| removed by the Post-Master General, from his 
office as post-master in that city, and Gen. Sol 
omon Van Rensselaer, appointed in his stead. 


The British cruisers in the West Indies, are 





"Twas born girt with fire,—on the breast of a, following the example of the U. S. vessels of 


fienc; 
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See : fif 

MARRIED, BS 

om: 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. I} =f 

French, Mr. Dennis O'Brien, to Miss Catharin 7 by 

Madden, both of this city. im, 

At Utica, ou Tuesday, Sth inst. by the Rer % C 

Mr. Anthon, Mr. Robert Shearman, nicrchar, | fi 

of that place, to Miss Maria, daughter of th» ’ ri 

late Mr. Watts Shearman, merchant, of this 7 m 

city. i 

* : T 
Se owes ws 

Sidings ei alien Vv 

DIED, Pp 

On Wednesday morning last, Mr. Samuel Me § 0 

Cutcheon, stone cutter, aged 48 years. 0 

On Wednesday morning last, after a lingering & t 

and most painful illness, Mr. Abram Hart, age & c 

58 years. He was a man and a Christian fis © ; 

spirit has passed from a scene of sorrow ani y 

disappointment, to “the bosom of his Fathe { 

and his God.” 

-| 


On Monday morning, suddenly, Mrs. Sar 7 
Horner, in the 86th year of her age ; Mrs. Est: & 
her Niclor, aged 88 years. : 
The deaths in Boston, in the year 182,07 
were 1420, and those of Baltimore during the 
same year were 2015. 











LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


PaMpPnuiets, Carns, Hanpeirrs, Cinct: § 
Lars, &e Kc. executed with neatness and dit 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ce. 
binct, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the | 4 
Post office. s 4 

(3 Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re 
ceived at the publisher's offices No. 15 Ceder- 
street, and No. 30 William-st. directly opposi"® 
the Post- Office. 
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BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 
At No. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 W illiam-strea; 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communitations (post paid) may be 


addressed. 


Terms, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscriber 
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ji War, and using exerticns to capture the piratical 
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